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Concise View of the Country and Natvoes of Travancore. 


HE following description of acountry and people little known 
to Europeans was composed for the information of the 
late Marquis Cornwallis, when governor-general of India. 
The author resided in that country upwards of thitty-two 
years ; during which period he scarcely saw a European, ex 
cept a medical man, who passed a great part of that time with 
him. He is said to have left behind him a posterity of thirty 
children. His purpose in composing this account was to draw 
the attention of the British government towards this country, 
which, in his opinion, offered considerable commercial advan. 
tages. That attention has since been drawn to it, by events con- 
sequent on the extension of the British power in its neighbour- 
hood, and affecting Travancore itself, The visit of Dr. Buchanan 
to Cochin and other parts, with opportunities taken by British 
officers, have partly explored the country ; but nobody we 
believe resided in it during atime that beats any proportion to 
that of the author of this document. 

“ Travancore is situated on the western shore of the 
Indian peninsula: Cape Comorin is its boundary to the 
south ; the sea to the west; and the Ghautsor Anee Mal- 
lay (Elephant Hills) to the east. It comprises about one hun- 
dred and sixty miles in length, and from twenty-five to forty in 
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eadth. It is generally rugged and mountainous ; but from 
Quilon to Cochin the flats are most considerable, and furnish 
the principal supplies of rice, of which it has two crops iq 
the year. It bas many rivers and springs. It partakes of both 
Monsoons, and is constantly verdant. General dearths ar 
very encommon, 

“ On the declivities of the hills many necessary vegetablesaré 
cultivated to advantage, such as yams, swee: potatoe 8, gingerlie) 
nachanme, gram, Xe. Around each villageis some ground clearet 
for these purposes, but the caltivated parts bear no kind of 
proporuon to the uncultivated. 

“ The view of the country, from an elevated spot, js 
truly romantic: hillupon hill in beautiful confusion, thick 
set with evergreens to their very summits. Here and ther 
the eye eaiches part of a valley, then again,a stream meander 
ing through the lofty groves or verdant meadows, the whole 
bounded by the stupendous Ghauts, awful and sublime. Yeti 
never contemplate this charming scene without some decree of 
melanchely ; for the miod has nothing to solace it ; no publi¢ 
edifices; no towns or villages, or even a neat farmhouse, 
All lies hidden in the dark recesses of the woods, or lost inthe 
deep valleys, 

« ‘The productions of the country are much the same as those 
of the Carnatic: ‘The indigo plant appears to be indigerious. I 
have seen musters of excellent indigo, the produce of Travan 
core; butthe monopoly of cominerce being in the sovereign, the 
price put by the minister was exorbitant. ‘There are mines of 
iron to the sauth ; and pyrites are also found. A kind of asphal- 
tum resembling amber, which yields an agreeable smell when 
thrown on the fire, isused for fumigations, &c. The staple com- 
modities ere pepper, coir, teak timber, coarse cloths, Xe. Betel 
nut is prohibited by the Dutch; and pepper is not suffered to 
be exported but by licence. The wants of the natives are 
few; ihe balance of trade is in their favour among theit 
veighbours. 

“ It is a curious fact, that the Datch have agreed to 
pay the raja a certain sum aunoaily, for rooting up the 
Cassia, so tearful are they of its effects injuring the sale of 
cinnamon. ; 

* The Nairs are a race of people with whose man- 
ners few have had opportunities of being acqoainted, 
They possess certain peculiarities of character wulg novel and 
strikine, 

“ The government is monarchical : the prince is of the cast 
of Nairs, but invested with the Braminical string. ‘The sisters 
son inherits, She must be betrothed to a man ol the Chettarec 
cast, chosen out of a certain family residing at Killemvwnure. 
Such ebildren as ihe raja may have by bis women, are co 
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sidered illegitimate—are called Tambys ; supposted with suird- 
ble allowances, but sel: lom or never entrusted with avy post of 
consequence, 

« About the year 1720, &e. the government received a cone 
yulsive shock by a daring attempt of the Nairs to wrest the 
power from tu heir prince 5 they were ‘ oi sudJue wal 
after a violent struggle, which lasted four or tive Years: 
the consequence was, the divesting these people of their lands, 
and restricting their power, which had increased to too great 
heighih. Their successors retain a paintul scnse or thiss and 
the I unbys, the descendants of the rajahis, pat after a suare 1a 
the ac iministeation. What effect this may produce ata tavourae 
ble juucture, time will discover. a he Nas in general disvo- 
prove the monopoly of commerce 3 thy consider i an ops 
pressive neasure, unbecoming the digutty of lucir price, and 
meampatible with their customs. 

“ Tne Nairs are of the cast of Sooders;in general of dark come 
plexions, early approaching to bloek, of the middie size, aid 
spare habit of body, with nothing striking in their countenance, 
The women are mostly short, but some of them of so eleguita 
mn. men ahappy assembiave of Sennen, that Apelles hime 
self would cot iy ite them as models of perlecuion worthy bis 
masierly pencil. Summe of the women are much farrer thon the 
neo, theircomplexion being of a brigatolive. Their walk ts boid 
and gracetul ; their manuers ‘ree, casv, and eng ging, Wii bout 
being licentious : and you discover the woman of tel birtiin 
them at one gla nee. P ity itis that such lovely creatures should 
be faithless and me reenary ! 

* The dress of the men in good cireumsiances, is a piece of 
cloth wrapped round the middie, which descends to the ancles, 
over which is one of muslin : upwards they are naked, bat the 
head covered with a kind of slove ‘aly turb iu. The dress of the 
wonen from the waist downwards, resembles hat ef the men,but 
they are covered above with a muslin with gold or pointed bor 
ders, bringing one end across the breast and body, aud thiow- 
ing theather over the Opposiie should ser, sas shwise, leavin iIgaharin, 
oats aud part of theneck bare. Nothing can be simpler 

than this, yet being white, it basa clean, airy, and becoming 
appearance. ‘Phe breasis are covered, bat not biddeu 3 and 
the shape stands contest through a thin d lisguise, 

‘ Theit warriages are performed whea the parties are very 
Young ;sometimes they ape betwothed when at the breast, but it 
does Not follow that they al lways cohabit together at the age of 
puberty, Frequent! y the parenis’ choice is notapproved ; disagree- 
ments between the familie Smuay have alent areverse at fortune, 
or other sdventitious circumstances mi Ww prevent the union. 

he eevemony is very simple; it consists o ily in the byide- 
£room’s tying a cotton string, witha little picee of gold pendaut 
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from the centre, round the bride’s neck, in the ‘présenéeyy 
a cannican or soothsayer, Who consults the omens, ‘aid Ft, 
the hour. 

«“ Matrimony they consider highly necessary—an_esseiy4,| 
form, but not binding in its effects. Their religion ineuleates 
it, and the honour of the woman requires it. Were’ she 
make a false step, and prove pregnant without an ostensible 
husband, both she and her relations would incur disgrace aq 
contempt. 

“ Thus at liberty, every man selects his favourite girl of the 
village. Nothing more is required than the formality of present. 
ing her with a few remnants of cloth, without any renovation 
of the marriage ceremony. Both are ai liberty to part again 
at pleasure, and to renew their connection with other in. 
dividuals, as choice or convenience way dictate. 

“ This free scope given to the range of the lady’s fancy and 
inclinations, is a peculiar characteristic of this people ; ani 
diameuically opposite to the customs of the east, nay, to tho 
ef the whole universe. 

“ Another peculiarity in favour of the sex, is, that wheathey 
eommit a capital offence, the laws inflict neither death nor 
Mutilation—they are banished the country. Moreover, the 
sister’s children, as already remarked, succeed to the inberi- 
tance, aud this is the most striking custom, perhaps, of all that 
is known in the world. 

“ Jt is acknowledged, there are some inconvenicncies attend. 
ing this mode of life ; quarrels ensae, families interfere ; dill- 
culties arise in respect to the division of children, &c. but thee 
are considered trifling when put in competition with the feelings 
of the parties. ‘They assign a curious reason for this strange 
inversion of natural right. No reliance, they allirm, can be 
had on the fidelity of their wives, and therefore they trabsler 
the patrimony from their own to their sister’s children ; being 
certain of the mother, though dubious of the father. 

“© One would conclude, that where matrimonial constraint is 
unknown, few connexions would be durable; yet there are many 
thousands who faithfully adhere to the objects of their fist 
choice. Children have a fast hold en the affections: they recall 


the wandering attention to the mother, and the softer emotions | 


of the soul succeed to the ebullition of the passions. Love, 
simdariy of manners and disposition, and many other things 
May tend to make them constant. 

“« And thus it appears that amidst this deviation from the law 
of nature, that nature, nevertheless, maintains ber right. Maas 
got ouly a herding, but a pairing animal ; and the interwoven 
Miterests of parties so neatly connected as parents, if not is 
eonsorts, are feltas ties * close twisted with the fibres of the 
heart.’ This involuntary, or rather unconscious tribute paid 
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to humanity and to social sentiment, speaks louder amoung 
this peoples whose custows are so COMITRTY 5 taan among 
any other, less removed from the ordinary manners of man- 
kind, - 
« Their amusements are few and trivial: a song tua bad and 
diseordantstrain, accompanied by the tom tom, foros one princi- 
|source; mytholouy, the bistory of their wars aad princes, 
ghaunied ina kind ot recitative, another; and rope Canciag, 
feats with swords, a dance performed by boys, a sp: clés of burs 
esque comedy, named Ramana }, and fireworks exhibited ai the 
pagodas on certain festivals, make up the dull catalogue of 
pincipal vmusements. Dancing women there are none, bui such 
asare restricted to the pagodas, where Europeans are never 
admitied. 

« Their disposition is selfish and mercenary. They havea seuse 
of honouy, are courageous, absteimtous, and not revengelul: aie 
yather shy of Europeans, until they become a htile acquainted 
with them, when they are civil and obliging ; but continually 
pestering you for some trifle or other. Are very tenscious of their 
wowep, and generally secrete them on your entering theit 
compounds, of you can see them only at a distance 3 but the 
women, with that curiosity natural to the sex, will peep at you 
from betuad the doors and Ww alls. 

Several are the obstacles to a fice interconrse with Euro- 
peans. Their religion lays them under great restrictions. Euro. 
peaus eat Lue cow, are served by people of low caste, and are 
vot very scrupulous in respect to frequent ablutions; moreover, 
the Nairs are Aborigines; were never conquered by the Moors, 
consequently their manners, customs, and prejudices, have 
vnudergone little or no variation. 

“ Pond of powp and shew, some might be made proselites 
to the catholic faith, were it not for that graud objeciuvn, the 
mixture of castes. Prom their iufaney they are recred with 
this strong prejudice, aud nothing scems capable of remoev- 
ing it. 

“ ‘This it is that makes them look upon us as defiled and une 
clean ; this it is that mekes them prohibit our entering even the 
compounds of their pagodas, our washing in their tanks, draws 
ing water from their weils, or touching even the part of the 
house where they inhabit. The rich have a separate bungaia 
for the reception of straugers, and the poor a cow-hoase, ot 
miserable shed. If you cntertain a Bramin or Nair in your ser- 
vice, he must, after bis attendance on you, Wash bis body pre- 
¥ious to siting down to his meals. 

“ Their houses are small, mostly built with mud, without win- 
dows, but neat and clean, encompassed by a spacious compound, 
full of cocoa nut and lofty fruit trees, which lessen the glare aud 
the force of a scorching sun. The public buildings are none of 
hele. 
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note. Pagodas there are many, ill constructed, and few large: 


likewise choultras, or rather resting places on the high soads' 


small, and not kept in good repair. The bridges are very jp. 
different, old and crazy The public roads in the southern parts 
are the upper and lower ; the first over a deep loose sandy 
beach ; the other over hills and dales, both bad and fatiguing 
enough, The inward road to the northward of Quilon is level, 
tolerably wide, and shaded by trees, whose branches meet, and 
are interwoven, 

*« A Nair is a soldier by birth—not that he always 
acts in that station, but the soldiery are chosen froin this 
caste alone, and he must be one if called upon. They are the 
nobles of the country ; never profess trade, nor follow mechani 
cal employments. Their food ts rice, roots, and fish. Sometimes 
the chace affords them arepast of hog and deer. Are generally 
Jandholders, and suchtimeas can be spared from the plough and 
the spade, mending the fences, and collecting provisions forthe 
Bramins—an almost contioual round of occupation—is devoted 
tohunting. Their weapons are bows and arrows, spears and 
musquets. The country affords pleaty of game, but itis sucha 
wilderness, that they are not always successful, ‘The woods for 
a certain d.stance around a village, are considered the property 
of that village—i. e. it has the exclusive privilege of clearing 
and cultivating ; and is entitled to all game found thereon. So 
if the peopie of another village should hunt cn this groand, 
and kill a deer or hog, it must be divided between both. This 
isthe only kind of game law they have. 

“ They consult augurs and soothsayers, are particularly ob- 
servant of lucky and unlucky days, by which they regulate 
their marriages, births, journies, and almost every material 
occurrence of their lives: believe in evil spirits, to whom they 
sacrifice, to deprecate their wrath: make frequent oblations 
at the pagodas, and are to appearance very respectful to the 
Bramins, but lament their numbers as a grievous burthen on 
the state. 

“ When the rajah journeys, he enriches himself by the mean, 
base meihod of exposing his person to public view, in order 
that bis vassals may approach him with the customary presents. 
By this he has raised a lack and a halt of rupees ; a good round 
sum tor contemplating majesty ! 

“ The pepper vines are generally planted at the foot of a 
Mango-Jack, beetle-nut, or other large tree, manured with dry 
cow dung, four vines to each tree. As soon as they begin to 
shoot of asufficient length, they must be gently tied to the trees 
with coir or twine; they will then shortly fasten of themselves, 
and in the space of three years produce berries. They must be 
daiiy watered in the dry season, until they produce, and if this 
be afterwards continued, it will greatly add to their growth and 
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fodict. The above-mentioned trees are those preferred in this 
cooitry, but others will answer. When the tree dies, another 
young one should be substituted, taking care to root up the old 
une without injuring the vines. With regard to the soil, the 
best is a dark browa or black mould, tree from gravel, yet a 
light sandy soil is not inimical. The method of planting is, to 
cut layers of about a foot and a half long, to be placed in the 
eatth ina slanting position. They will continue to produce 
thirty to forty years, and bear, upon an average, from ten to 
twelve pounds, 

“| shall conclude this tract of Travancore with the following 
yemark, that the gentle, the timid, the humane Hindoo has ail 
the merit of introducing tyranny and oppression under multi- 
furious forms, in a part of the world where Europeans never 
possessed the least influence, and to which they have scarcely, 
at any time, had unrestrained access.” 


— ————» 





INTERESTING TRIALS. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, 





February 7, 1815. 
CASTAIRS v. BAYNES, CLERK. 


‘pas was acase of some importance to iay impropristors 
and vicars. The plaintiff, whois impropriator of Somers 
ham, in the county of Huntingdon, brought an action of tres- 
puss against the defendant, who is vicar of the parish, for seize 
ing his goods “till he paid him a sum of money. 

I'he defendant pleaded a justification under an order of the 
quarter sessions, for augmenting a corn-rent payable to him 
by the impropriator, 

[t appeared that by an act of parliament for inclosing the 
parish, the commissioners were directed to fix a sum of money 
to be paid to the vicar in lieu of small tythes, and that in i+ 
years after the execution of their award, this wight be raised 
by the quarter sessions according to the average price of 
wheat. Jn the year 1799 the commissioners fixed this sum by 
a temporary order, but they did not make their award “ullthe 
year 1802. Ip the year 1815S the quarter sessions made an 
order to raise the corn-rent, which the plaintiff contended was 
illegal, and refused to obey. The question was, w hether the 
14 years were to run from ihe commencement of the contract, 
or irom the execution of the award. 

i) Mr. 
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Mr. Campbell argued against the order of sessions, and Me 
M.rryat in support of it. 

Lord Etlenborough suid, the best authority upon this vob. 
jeet was Cocker’s Arithmetic. ‘The award baving beet mad 
in the year 1802, there could be no application for an 
mentation of the corn-rent ’ull the year 1816. The-eouq 
could not alter the words of the act of parliament, apd 
listen to conjeciural arguments as to what might be fag 
between the vicar and impropriator. The average of fourtess 
years would certainly be lower when the year 1816 arrived, 
than if it had been taken in the year 1815; but he did ny 
know that any injustice would on that account be done betweeg 
the parties. 

The other judges expressed a similar opinion, and gave judg 
meat for the plaintiff. 


February 10, 1815. 
THE ASSIGNEES OF B, WALSH 7@, SIR T. PLOMER, 


LORD ELLENBOROUGIL this day delivered the judg. 
ment of the court in the above-nnmed cause, which was 
an action of trover brought by the plaintiff against tle de. 
tendont, to recover back tbe fA we and securities for 
fifty shares inthe American $ per cents. and also the amount 
of 714 doubloons, value togeiher near 11,0001. which had 
come into hits POssession under the following CICUIBsLances ; 
The céefendant was the right hon. the vice-chancella, 
and the bankrupt a stock-broker, who bad for a considera 
ble time been employed by the defendant as his broker and 
azent. In isil tive defendant had formed an intention of 
porchasiug an estate, and the mouth of September af 
That year, he consulied the bankrupt en the subject, who 
advised him to purchase. The money with which the de 
feadant intended to pay for the prope ely Was at this time ine 
vested tithe fuod s, and, towards the lauer-ead of November, 
the writings not being rea dy, tue bi vankrupt communicated 
the defendant his oplaion that the funds would soon feel a 
depression, and deised bim to scil oni bis stock, and invest 
1i3 produce tn exchequer bills; soto remain till he should be 
aite to complete lus purchase. The defendant adopted this 
@cdvice, ane op the Qin of N veurber, siock to the amount 


o) 22,500). was sold out sand the transtecs ai ad other necessary 
Sie}! havin bere  teken, ti ate was comnpict ad on the 4th 
ei December, on which dav the ba okrapt ceived for We a 
tendant 20. 0OL which sum was paid inte Gos ling 1s’ on the de- 
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fendant’s account, On the 5th of December, the bankrupt 
pideived. the defendant's tinal ‘orders to purchase exchequg¢r 
bills, aud received hijs (ihe detendant’s) draft on Messrs. 
Goslings’ for-22,5001/ which sum he was specifically directed 
wapplyto the porchse of exchequer bills, and to no other 
. ‘Phe bankrupt accordingly presented the draft at 
MesstssGoslings’, and received * the 22,5001 6500l. of which 
hedidyinthe course of the day, lay out in exch quer bills, 
and deposited them with the defendant’s bankers. On the 
afternoon of that day, the bankrupt called on the defendant, 
and inforaied bim, that he had so purchased the 6500]. worth 
ofuexchequer bills, and that he had agreed for the remainder 
owa future day; and that in the mean time he had de- 
posited the exchequer bills already purchased, and the 
hulancerof the 22,500]. in Goslings’ house, on account of 
the defendant. It appeared, however, from the circum- 
stances which followed, that the latter part of his statement 
was not true; for on that day he had purchased for him- 
self, with eleven of the identical 1O00l. notes which he had 
received for the defendant’s draft, the American siock ia 
question; and also, that he had changed another of the 
notes with his own brother, and received, as part of the 
change, a draft. of 5001. with which draft he purchased the 
doubloogs, now the subject of contention. It further appeared, 
that previous to these transactions, the bankrupt was ruined 
in-his circumstances, and had conceived the intention of ape 
plying the property to his own use; and that in pursuance 
of such intention he had left bis dwelling-honse on tue morn- 
ing of the Sth, not meaning to return, taking some cleats 
and travelling necessaries, and quitting town on the even- 
ing of the 5th, in the Falmouth mail, at which place he 
arrived in due time. Whilst waiting at Falmouth for a fair 
wind to proceed to America, he was, on the 9:1 of December, 
overtaken by Mr. Jenkins, the defendant’s solicuior, and Ad- 
kins, the Bow-street officer, and taken into custody. Oa 
being thus detected, he, without hesitation, delivered up the 
property in question to Mr. Jenkins, and executed a deed of 
assignment tothe defendant on the same day; after which 
they returned to London. The bankropt was indicted and con- 
Victed for felony; but afterwards pardoned. ‘Tbe plaintidis, 
99 the commission issuing agaiuat the bankrupt, applied to the 
defendant, to have the property in question given up to them 5 
and their application not being complied with, the present 
action was brought. 
His lordship, in delivering the judgment of the court, 
sad, the defendant's claim for a nonsuit must depend on lis 
@lablishing two points : First, That the property. of a princi- 


palcnirusted toa factor for a specific purpose is his property 
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still; even though changed in its nature by the factor, jf j 
can be specified to be the produce of his origin’l” propeny 
and—Secondly, That such property so changed might bt R 
covered from the assignees of a factor becoming a Butt hip 
in the same manner as it might be recovered ftoin’ the’ factd} 
himself. On these points the court were decidedly of o iii 
that no abuse of duty could confer a right on liim ahs 
guilty of the abuse, or of those who derived a claim frog 
him. With respect tothe change or form in the property, 
certainly could make no difference, either in law or reasoi; 
into what form it was changed—whether it was changed itt 
bills or merchandize, the right of the principal Would ‘stiff 
follow, as long as the property could be ascertained. Th 
claim could only fail when changed into money, which money 
should be so mingled with other money of a siniilar’ sort, 
asto prevent the possibility of its being distinguished; bit 
here even money so marked as to render it distinguishable 
might be followed. It had been decided in various cased, 
that property of principals in the hands of factors dit! not 
pass to the assignees of factors. In the present case ther 
was no difficulty whatever; the defendant had repossessed 
himself of that property, which, however, changed, had neve? 
ceased to be his. And on these gropnds the court were tf 


opinion the plaintiffs could not maintain an action, whith, ’ 


if it had been brought against them, to recover from their, 
they could not have defended; and, therefore, that the dé 
fendant was entitled to retain (he properly, and a nohsuit mut 
be entered, 


February 22, 1815. ; 
WALKER v. PALETHORPE. 


THIS was an action for crim. con. brought by the keeper 
of the Percy Coffee-house, against a clerk in the exchequer 
bill office. ft appeared that the plaintiff was now above 
fifty years of age, and that he was originally waiter toa 
bagnio under Covent-garden Piazza, where he married bis 
first wife, the barmaid of the same place: his second wile 
Was nurserymaid to the first, by whom he had a child grown 
up, and it was not ’tiil his present wife became the widow 
of a person of the name of Willis, that the piaintiff’s connec- 
tion with her began ; he then kept her in lodgings at Cam- 
den-town, and had one child by her before he married, she 
being at that time pregnant of another. This was in 180), 
when the woman was nearly $0 years of age; and ‘4 
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he pab i¢. conduct since as mistress of the coffee-house was 
proved , 60 be correct by many of the plaintiff’s male ac- 
iptances and servants, yet it appeared that her connexion 
with the defendant, who was «n intimate acquaintance of the 

jatifl’s, and. was in the habit of visiting him and his wife, 
began four years ag, when it was carried on at the Key, in 
Chandos-sireet, whither the plaintiff's wife and the delendant 
were in.the habit of going every Wednesday and Satuiday 
morning foran hour and a halt: and they were so regular 
inthe resorts to the Key, that the waiters and chamber- 
maids of that house, who call all their customers by cha- 
tagjeristic or feigned names, used to call them the market 
people, from the circumstance of their always coming on 
Covent garden marketdays. It happened, that one of these 
gaiters had before lived at the Percy Cotfee-house, and the 
parligs, were. upod One occasion watched into the Key by a 
patter at the Percy. With the exception of the plaintiff's 
origin, and the commencemeut of his acquaintance with his 
second wife, and that one of the witnesses proved he played 
ai cards on Sundays, the plaintiff came before the court 
wishout reproach ; he was proved | to be an indulgent hus- 
band, anito lave found coufort in the society of his wile 
and children: be bad no suspicion of her long infidelity ; 
the waifer at the Key described her as a dashing woman 
when, he lived with her; but upon the whole it did not 
appear jhat she dressed or behaved in a monner unbecom- 
ing her situation at the bar of the plaintiff's coffee-house. 
Evidence was going into as to the amount of the defendant’s 
income, the greater part of which appeared to arise from 
his office of collector of the property-tax, about to expire; 
but Lord Ellenborough thought this an immoterial enquiry ; 
for the maxim of Jaw was, “ he who could not pay in his 
purse must pay in his person.” ‘The jury found for the plaintiff 
Damages 3001. 





COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, 
SaturpDAy, February 18. 
Before the Lord Chief Justice and a Special Jury. 
Actanpb, Esg. v. HoPpkKINSoONs. 


‘MR: SERJEANT BEST, afier a very-handsome eulogium 
onthe'general integrity and fair dealing of the tradesmen of 
the metropolis, said he-was very sorry he should have occa- 
dWA0 state the defendants were exceptions to the general 
eFe rule. 
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rule. The plaintiff was a gentleman of rank and fortun, 
and had recently served the office of high sheittf of Somerse, 
shire; the defendants.were eminent coachmakers, in Hlbgn, 
The plain iff meditating a change in his domestic estdyhs). 
ment, cugaged the defendants to build a carriage for, big, 
Some monihs afier the carriage had been bespoke, the de. 
fendants wrote a letter to Mr. Acland, in which they stated ” 
that the carnage was completely finished—that it required 
nothing further than to bave the arms painted, and thatit 
would be ready for delivery at ten days notice; at the sam 
time they suggested to him that an advance of 1801. would-be 
veiy acceptable to them, and would be esteemed a favour, 
The plaintiff did not hesitate a moment in complying with 
their request—be sent the draft, bat falling ill, and circum. 
stances occurring that had made a carriage an unnecessary 
appendage, be desired bis friead Mr. Walliams, a gentleman 
at the bar, to call upon Messrs. Hopkinsons, and get themto 
sell the carriage with as little Joss as_ possible, upon an ander 
standing that Mr. Acland would pay any deficiency. Mr Wil- 
liams accordingly called upon toem, and upon his. saying 
he came concerning Mr. Acland’s carriage, they seemed .cop- 
fused. Mr. Williams desired to see it, when they took bim 
into a loft two stories high, and shewed him a half finished 
shell without linings, or a brush of paint upon it. Mr. Wil. 
Jiams observed, that the carriage he came to look at was-a 
finished oue, upon which Mr. Hopkinson said it had been | 
sold. Mr. Williams upon this told Mr. Hopkinson thatas | 
a renumeration for his trouble, he might have the use of the | 
180l. for nine months, at which time Mr. Acland would draw § 
upon him for that sum. The defendant replied ihat he wool 
neither accepi the bill, nor would he forego the order. The 
present action was therefore brought to recover back the 
1sOl. and Messrs. Hopkinson, dreading neither the verdict 
or their character, had ventured to defend it. The facts 
were clearly proved by Mr. Williams, as stated by the leamed 
sexjeaul. My. Serjeant Vaughan was addressing on the part 
of the defendants, when the lord chief justice said, he was 
quite clear that the disposal of the carriage without any com 
munication with the plaintiff, from whom the defendants had 
received 180, entitled the plainiiff :o his action 10, recover 
back the money. His loi:dship said the defendants might 
think themselves well off that they ouly had to pay beck the 
180]. Laving made that remark, be should refrain from saying 
any thing further with reference to the conduct of the? de 
fendants. ‘The jary immediately returned a verdict for the 
plaintiil, and the judges certified that it was a proper causede 


be tried by aspecial jury, 
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i ON POLITICAL CURIOSITY. 


HOEVER thoroughly considers human nature, will 

\ agree with the moral philosophers who observe, that aian, 
without the restraints of reason, would, by his natural affections 
and inclinations, become the most miserable of all creatures : 
and of all the disquieting passions to w hich we are subject, a 
violent desire to tore-know the events of things, and to pry 
into futurity, is not the least vexatious. 

This vain desire has been the source of all the ridiculous 
attsof divination which we read of amongst the ancients ; 
and still keeps up amongst us, the reputation of judiciary 
asitulogy and foriune-telling. And though, in the present age, 
only the more ignorant part of mankind are satisfied with 
these methods of enquiiy ; yet there are very few, or none, who 
are not in some degree affected with av anxious curiosity about 
fature eveuts. 

On many occasions this troublesome passion may be mode- 
rited,‘and even subdued by reason: but in things which 
nearly concern our lives, our fortunes, our immediate happi- 
ness or misery, the desire of fore-kuowledge, (however vain it 
inay seem,) is not to be absolutely quelled, since it flows from 
the principle of self-preservation. Now, of all the needless anxie- 
tiés that disturb the minds of men, there is not any so univer 
sal,(atieastin this tslaid,) ss the unpertinent solicitude we 
daily: give otirselves about aff.irs of state ; therefore I shail, in 
this lecta¥e, endeavour to cure my countrymen of their une 
tusy forebodings in politics, by shewing them how incapa- 
ble they are of making a.y reasonable guesses concerning 
the consequences of things whose real causes are hid from their 
tyes 5 and by convincing them, that they perpetually argue to 
what will be; from whatis not. 

Why a prinee, or minister of state acts after this or that 
ininner, none, if he pleases, can know besides himself. But 
wien a desiga isexecuted, and becomes the object of public 
speculation, a reason is to be given out, that shall make the 
world believe the good of the nation was consulted in it. 
Ap amour, a private family-grudye, revenge, lucre, or ambition, 
wedlien the chief motives of a pelitical aciion 5 which, it 
itturnsto the advantage of the public, we call glorious ; if 
otherwise, we condemn it as infamous ; notwithstanding that 
m both cases it may proceed from the same concealed dis- 
honourable ease, 

My readers know that the important affair which made 
all Gre ce enter Into a tedio.s war against the Tro} Ws, 
Wasouly the frolic of a coquetic, who eloped with a prince 
she took a liking to; and the er duiity (probably) of a fond 
basband, who, (good man,) might imagine his dear wife was 

carried 
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carried off by foree, and that she was miserably noes, 


and impatiently expected her spouse to deliver her from the 


Favisher. 

Monsieur Balzac informs us that the omission of two 
three civil syllables in the close of a letter, was the occasion 
of the death of above an handred thousand people: Bien hum. 
bie et tres affection, in asubscription to the duke of Olivarez, 


instead of Jires humble, et tres obeissunt, (which the - | 


thougltt was his dae,) made bim swear, in tearing the princ 
etier, that his want of breeding should prove the rnin of 
his country. This was the first, and the real motive to wba 
followed, though at that time very few knew it: and,.ng 
doubt, all who were not in the secret, made very Jearned and 
elaborate conjectures, which had never been once thought 
of in the cabinet, concerning the causes and the events of she 
war that ensued. 

Those who are acquainted with the English history, know 
to what springs, and to how trifling an accident, the glonoos 
seformation under King Henry the Eighth was owing, 
which, a little time before, it was impossible to foresee... There 
have, indeed, been some persons so happy in their presagesj 
as'to foreiel events of great importance, long before they came 
to pass: butthen they have either themselves been instrumen 
tal tn’ bringing their own predictions to bear, or have atleast 
been near the first movers, and well acquainted with theme 
terests and their schemes. Cicero boasts, that he foretold the 
ruin of the Roman commonwealth, and the change of the 
flovernmentinto amonarchy, fourteen years before it happeneds 

ut then Cicero had:been a consul, and was a senator; and 
the management of the public affairs continued many years 
m the hands of his friends or relations. 1 could amention 
two or three more of these political prophets, were I vot afraid 
of encouraging my feliow-subjects, by such instances, to be« 
lieve they are not able to denounce destruction upon ss 
from thenorth and from the south. My readers are not ell 
Ciceros ; and how plausibly soever they may declaim. i 
coffee-houses, | have shewn them that they want the necessaty 
qualifications for this sort of divination. 

Ido not mean, by what I have said, to hinder my, country: 
men from looking: into a gazette, or asking a neighbouh 
¢when they have no other business,) what. news from Aue 
Mediterranean ? [ would not extinguish in them that generaus 
concern for the good of their country, which it. is. an, honeut 
to them to have very much at heart. But, I would. fainypete 
suade them to nioderate the extravagance of their. surmise 
which produces impauence after news, ridiculous judgment 
-about public affairs, an affectation of being in the secret, qual 
‘els among friends and relations, intolerable impertivences 

in 
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jnconversation, blind wagers, law-snits, and neglect of busi- 
peasy 10 the ruin of themselves and their faiilies, 


T. We 





oe La 
A Hint to the Missionary Society. 


HE Brahmin system producés the utmost excesses of false 

humanity and hideous cruelty. They who can retaiba 
widow by force on the funeral pile from which she would escape— 
whobury others alive with their husbauds—who teach the 
mother to expose her infant to ants and vultures ; aad in whele 
districts to drown all the female children as soon as boru—who 
teach children to force their aged parents into the river, or to 
soffocate them by stopping their mouths and nostrils with 
mad—who grind in oil mills the priests of a rival idolatry, 
and pour boiling oil into the ears of the wretched Sudra who 
has chanced to come within hearing of the reading of their 
holy books—hold it criminal to destroy any thing that has life ; 
even vermin. Some sweep the ground before them witha 
braom which they carry for the purpose, lest they should tread 
ow an unseen anima! ; others breathe through a thin cloth to 
prevent insects from entering their mouths or nostrils : they 
have even hospitals for vermin, where beggars are hired by the 
night to serve as food for them. 

But to the point—Mr. Forbes, in his Oriental Memoirs, 
narrates an anecdvie which may be turned to good account, 
as pointing outa mean by which incontroveitible evidence may 
be afforded to some of these deluded people, that their re- 
ligion is founded in fraud and imposture. A Brahmin, wito 

sessed more information than most of bis brethren, lived in 

abits of intimacy with an Englishman fond of phijosophical 
pursuits ; he learned English, read his friend’s books, and pro- 
fited by his instruments. The Englishman having obiaiued a 
good microscope, displayed its wondrous powers to the astonished 
Brahmin ; aud soon convinced him, by ocular demonstratiun, 
that abstinence from any thing possessing life was inpossible 5 
for that he devoured innumerable avimalcula on every vegetae 
ble which he ate. ‘The Brahmin on his next visit wished to bay 
the instrument. This was refused, being a present; but, 
Wearied by importunity, the Englistiman at lost made him a pre- 
seat uf the microscope. His eyes flashed with joy ; Le hastened 
fromthe viranda—laid the instrument on one of the siepsy 
amtwith'a stone which lie snatched up iustantly, smashed 
®40:\pieces. To the angry reproaches of the donor, he 
tiplied, that when he was cool, be would call, and ex- 
6 plata 
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plain his reasons. On his next visit he thus address! 


him :— 2 isiame 


“ Oh that T had remained in that happy state of ignotines 
in which you found me! Yet I confess, that as my know. 
ledge increased so did my pleasure, rill k -beheld the wonder 
of the microscope. From that moment | have been tormented 
by doubts—{ am miserable, and must continue to be g0 ji 
1 enter upon another stage of existence, I ama solitary jn. 
dividual among fifty millions of people, all brought mp in the 
same belief as myself, and all happy in their ignorance, | 
will keep the secret within my own bosom: it will destroy 
my peace, but [ shall have some satisfaction in kuowiug that 
T alone feel those doubts which, had I not destroyed the ip. 
strument, might have been communicated to others, and sep 
dered thousands wretched Forgive we, my friend—and bring 
here no more implements of kuowledge !” 


We cannot refrain from quoting here a just—a path 
tic remark, of a Reviewer (The Quarterly), “ This is a fite 
story; but how much finer might it have been if the Euréi 
pean had been a Christian philisopher, as well as an expéfi- 
mentalist!” j 

Let all the missionary preachers, before they set ‘oti 
on their journey, be instructed in the leading” prindiplé 
of those branches of science which give Europeans so maby 
advantages, and let them carry with them, some of those in 
struments best fitted to impress the minds of the Hindoos with 
a conviction of the superior knowledge possessed by those, the 
object of whose visit professedly is, to communicate infor 
mation tothe ignorant. Paul, who was surely a proper judge 
of the best topic to be urged for gaining the attention of his 
hearers, chose the works of creation for bis exordium, when 
desirors to make a strong impression on the minds of the 
Athenians [Acts, xvii. 22, $4.] On this oceasion he made 
several converts, and among them was the chief Brahmin df 
Athens, Dienysius. 





DRILLED POTATOES. 


N extraordinary produce of drilled potatoes, under the 
inanagement of Thomas M‘ Dougall, esq. of V ater ford, 
has particululy attracted the notice of the faiming society 
of Lreland, and will form part of their records, ‘Ine follow 
ing is the mode of culture adopted by Mr. M‘ Dougall : “ The 
ficlu had produced tour successive qiopstaken from it without 
manure, by M. Power, the former occupying tenant. li was 
9 con- 
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consequently, extremely foul and poor. In October, 1815, it 
was limed with 120 barrels (the field containing 2 . 1K. ISP.) 
and ploughed. In March, 1814, it was vross-ploughed, well 
harrowed, and cleared of its couch and stones, In the middle 
of April it was again ploughed, in order to obtain an even 
surface, and well harrowed. The manure was drawn from 
the farm-yard and sheds (mostly long dung), and laid in rows 
at Q1 feet distance. Oa the 8th of May, the drills were 
opened at three feet distance, and the sets planted at eight 
jaches asunder. The manure was thrown over the potatoes, 
aid the drills closed in two days, the entire having 6.en 
fanted by six men.” In eleven or twelve days afte rwards, the 
drills ‘were harrowed flat with the back of the harrow. 
When the shoots were above two inches above ground, the 
earth was taken from the sides, and in a week afier thrown 
on the plants by a small Scotch plough. The hand-hoe was 
then used between the plants. As the plants. advanced, 
another earth was given with the double mould-board plaugh 3 
and as they now became luxuriant, another earth was taken 
from the bottom of the drill, and the double moujd-board 
plough again used, which in one day completed the work. 
The tillage being now finished, the head-lands were cropped 
with savoy and broccoli plants The crop Was as productive 
asthe appearance promised, amounting to 212 barrels of red- 
apple potatoes to the acre (very few small ones in the field), 
belag 27 tons, 16 stone, and 4lbs. which, at the present Dublin 
ptice, is 1261, 9s. 5d. per acre.” 





Dreadful Storm of Thunder and Lightning. 


HE 11th of January was a remarkable day for the whole 
country, from the North Sea to the provinces of the 
Rhine, on account of a tremendous storm of thunder and 
lightning, during which the steeples of many churches, in 
places.far distant from one another, were set on fire nearly 
at thesame hour. The tempest took its course over Arne 
heim, Utrecht, Bois-lee-Duc, and several’ other places. At 
Amheim, the great steeple was struck by lightning, which, 
however, being dispersed by the conductor, merely set fire to 
alamp-post The church-steeples of the villages of Uden 
and Groot Sunder! were also struck by the ligutning, but sus- 
tained no material injury. At Duren, the steeple of St. Ann’s 
was Set on fire, and burned with such fury as to threaten the 
destruction of the whole place. With the assistance of the 
gattison, however, the flames were extinguished. 
Vol 55. 2G The 
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The same.accident befel. the* steeple of Zvweoll,-aboat eight 
A.M. ‘The flames communicated to the church and the ad. 
joining houses, and it was not “till four in the afternoon tha 
they could be got under. Of the steeple the walls only ar 
left standing. In the public-house, the Batavia, close to 
Nimeguen, the mistressand alad, who happened at the time 
to be employed in baking bread, were struck to the ground 
insensible, by the electric fluid, but both recovered. Some 
tin vessels and the weight of the house clock were melted 
into a mass. St. Martin’s steeple at Cologne, and that of 
the church of Bruhl, were also struck by the lightning, A 
Goch, the church was struck just at the moment when the 
priest was reading mass. At Doesburgh a house was burned 
down, and at Borken the church steeple was set on fire, 
but fortunately the flames were soon extinguished, At 
Dusseldorf, the cupola of the abbey church was fora shor 
time in flames. Reinold’s church, at Dortmund, thoagh 
provided with a conductor, was also struck, and two bouts 
afterwards it was perceived to be on fire, and saved. One 
of the priscipal churches in Paderborn was totally con 
sumed; but the cathedral fortunately escaped. The steeples 
of Mublheim and Xanten were struck by the lightning, which 
also did some mischief at Herford, Viotho, and Minden, 
At Xanten the flames followed the first flash ; and when tle 
inhabitants hastened to arrest their progress, a second flash 
extinguished them, and left behind an intolerable smell of 
su! phur. 

liis remarkable, that only the highest steeples were every 
where struck, and that this tempest confirmed in a sink 
ing manner the accuracy of the previous observation, that 
storms of thunder and lightning, though of rare occut 
rence in winter, are generally most mischievous in that 
season. 





AN ANECDOTE. 
1 URING the retreat of the French army in 1815, 4 


French officer who had a good deal of gold about bin 
atthe battle of Hanau, afraid of losing it, if he should be 
taken prisouer, put it into his pistols, and hid them in 
hollow tree in a small wood which was surrounded by the 
enemy. He was actually taken, and conducted to Russia. Hat 
ing lately returned, he quitted his column upon some pretext oF 
other near Hanan, found the tree, and recovered the money 
which be had deposited there. 
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1 the sai URHAM pronounces WILLENEUVE 


irned An officer of no small merit, 


fire And well such praise he may deserve, 

i, Tho’ rashly shown his gallant spirit. 

Al : 
short But the French officer in vain 

His every energy put forth, 

ough To save his ship trom being taen, 
OUTS When t’other day oppos’d to WORTH. 
One Wounded he came, was borne below, 
cons A pris’ner made, with all his spirit, 
ples As if the ditf’rence vast to show ; 
hic *Twixt English WORTH, and Gallic merit. 

cl 
den, Plymouth, February 14, 1815. 
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2 ALBER'I’S SGLILOQY, 
Il of 


[From the Heath Girl, a Tale, by Mr. Ash, of the Theatre Royal, Bath.] 


very 
Fike H1! whither are now the lov’d pleasures all fled 
s That have often elated my breast, 

that When, at dawn, I have cheerfully sprung trom my bed, 

Cure And spurn’d the dull season of rest? 

that The transient, gay follies, deceit of the town, - 

I left for the helds which my forefathers till’d, 

Where I hop’d with contentment and peace to lie down, 
Not a sigh at my heart; on my brow not a frown; 

But at once all ny Wishes tuitiil’d. 
Yet, Oh! what are riches, the pride of the great! 

Possessions, dominion, and pow’r ; 
What’s the monarch himself but the victim of fate? 
P And his sway-—but the shade of an hour! 

’ If mansions, and lands, and rich garners in store, 

nit With hinds and with vassals attending my call, 

be If coffers of pold, where each day’s adding mere, 

a Are blessings, for which some their God will adore, 

rm I have these; and yet what are they ail? 

4\e No more are my flocks and my pastures survey’d, 

ie No more they give pleasure to me, 


Contentment is fled, for I sigh for a maid, 
ey And that maid ts of humblest degree. 
It is not her eye that’s so piercing and blue, 
Nor the trcsses that wave o'er her shoulders so fair, 
Tt isnot he: cheek oi the moining’s bright hue, 
hat creates in my bos ma passiun so true, 
But hic Iness, pretection, and care. 
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Yet shall Albert, who boasts an illustrious race, 
The sources? his weaithand this pride; en 
On hie name britgfor ever catuwmions disgrace; ene 
For the charms of a poor cottage bride? 
For I know well the taunts and te spurns of the great, 
Yet § know where 1s peace, and who truly are wise, 
T know all the frowns that will on me await, 
1 know what are all the proud follies of state, 
But its follics and frowns I despise. 


From cities and all their vai: pieasures I fled, 
Where love and.capriceare the same, 
Where virtue and honour now sleep with the dead, 
And friendship’s indeed, but a name! , 
Oh give me the maid! tho’ of lowliest birth, 
From caprice and from vanity free, 
With beauty and grace to adur_ her pure worth, 
By all thatis lovely in Heaven or on eartny 
I'd prefer her, Oh Fashion! to thee 


Then away with the taunts and the spurns of the great, 
Their patchings, their paintings so fine, 
T’ll forever renounce all the follies of state, 
Tho’ the world thinks them even divine. 
Vl raise the lov’d maid, whose protec'ion and care 
Dispell’d, on the heath, all the terrurs of death, , 
From the poor lonely cottage, my riches to share, 
For her satety thro’ hfe I will send up a prayer, 
*Till the last fainting hour of my breath, 








Lines by a Clergyman, on the Death of a Son prematurely snatched away. 





A‘ the sweet flower which scenrs the morn, 
3ut withersin the risiup day : 

Thus lovely was my Henry's dawn, 
Thus swittly fled his lite away. 


And as the flower that early dies, 
Escapes from many a c-ming woe: 


No justre leuds to guilty eyes, 
Nor blushes on a guilty trow. 
So the sad hour that took my boy, I 


Perhaps has spar’a some heavier doom; 
Snatch 'd Lim from scenes of guilty joy, 
Or from ihe pangs of ill tou come. 


“an, aa 


He died before his infant soul 
Hed ever burnt with wiong desires ; 
Haid ever spurn’d at ticaven’s controul, 
Or ever quench’d its sacred fires, 


He died tu sin, he died to care, 
But for a moment felt the rod; 
Then, springing on the view less air, 
Spread his light wings, and suat’d to God. 


This—the blest theme that chears my voice, 
The grave a my darling’s prison 
. r : g son; 
The ** stone” that cover’é half my joys 
Is ** vojl'd away,” and ** he is risen.” 





